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A FIREMAN’S paper remarks: “A subscriber writing 
from Portland, Oregon, gives one an opportunity for 
philosophical reflection by briefly saying: ‘ Times are dull 
just now, consequently fires are frequent.’ Why, we may 
ask, should fires be any more frequent in dull times than 
in lively times?” It might enlighten our innocent con- 
temporary to inform it that firemen and underwriters have 
long admitted as a scientific truth that the friction of a 
$5000 insurance policy on a $4000 building is more apt to 
cause a blaze when times are dull and business is poor 
than at any other time. Hence the usual frequency of 
fires at such periods. Or, to put it more plainly, so as to 
be sure to relieve our verdant contemporary from further 
“philosophical reflection” on the subject, let us quote the 
words of a speaker at the Northwestern convention of 
Fire Underwriters in defining the meaning of incendia 
rism: “Incendiarism is the shadow of insurance, and 
as the sun of prosperity in the commercial sky sinks 
low, the shadow lengthens and darkens.” 





THERE seems to be a determination on the part of 
incendiaries to entirely destroy the lumber interests of 
Cleveland. Two weeks ago a fire occurred in the lumber 
yards there that occasioned a loss of about $1,000,000, and 
thoroughly alarmed the citizens as to the safety of the city 
itself. On Sunday last another fire occurred in other lum- 
ber yards, the loss by which is estimated at $250,000. 
Both of these fires are declared to have been of incendiary 
origin, and much anxiety is felt as to the extent to which 
this wanton destruction of property may be carried. Vari- 
ous theories are put forth as to the motives that prompt 
the incendiaries to this dastardly work; it is rumored that 
a recent reduction of wages by the proprietors of the lum- 
ber yards is accountable for it, while other reports hold 
the communistic element of the population responsible. 
Whatever may be the inciting cause, it seems evident that 
there is an exceedingly dangerous class among the resi- 
dents of Cleveland, and that it is necessary to adopt every 
precaution to prevent the further malicious destruction of 
property. There should be large additions to the force of 
special policemen, private watchmen and to the fire de- 


of the extended area of the city, the value of the property 
exposed to danger and to compensate for the extreme 
moral hazard incident to a large population containing 
many vicious elements. At both of these large fires the 
authorities have sent to neighboring cities for assistance, 
because their own fire department was not strong enough 
to cope with the conflagration. Possibly half a dozen more 
engine companies, fully equipped, would have sufficed to 
confine the flames to a more limited area and to have re- 
duced the loss very materially. Under existing circum- 
stances, underwriters should insist upon a more liberal 
equipment of the Cleveland Fire Department, or advance 
their rates sufficient to indemnify them for the extra 
hazards incident to existing conditions in that city. 





THE work of the Southwestern Tariff Association in at- 
tempting to improve the cotton risks of the South is bear- 
ing good fruit. The local boards in the different cities 
co-operated heartily with the association, and, by a judi- 
cious exercise of the power conferred upon them, have 
secured almost generally the acquiescence of the cotton 
factors to the requirements of the underwriters. A stan. 
dard form for warehouse construction was adopted by the 
‘association, intended to reduce the area of exposure in 
such structures, and this standard has found favor in the 
eyes of warehouse proprietors, who have very generally 
made changes in their buildings to make them conform 
to it. By this means they get a lower rate and far 
greater security. There are some differences yet to be 
adjusted regarding cotton in compresses, but as those 
interested have met the underwriters in an amicable 
spirit, there is little doubt but ‘a satisfactory settlement 
will be reached. In this matter the underwriters, while 
intelligently laboring to protect their own interests, 
have, undoubtedly, conferred a great blessing on the 
South by insisting that its great staple shall have better 
care and protection than it has received in the past. Could 
the same intelligent care be extended to cotton in all the 
stages of its production and preparation for market, the 
value of the crop would be very largely increased. Like 
the wheat crop of the Northwest, its cash value depends 
largely upon the care and intelligence bestowed upon it in 
preparing it for market. With the enforcement of the pre- 
cautions adopted against fire, and the readjustment of 
rates, the underwriters see a prospect of eventually mak- 
ing a profit on their cotton insurance. 





THE Anchor Life Insurance Company of Jersey City 
failed in March, 1872, after a brief existence of three years. 
Some months before it went under, the company reported 
assets in excess of $400,000, and carried insurance on the 
lives of 3000 persons. When the company failed, instead 
of a receiver being appointed, the board of directors suc- 





partment. It is a notorious fact that the fire department 
of Cleveland is inadequate to the proper protection 


ceeded in getting Francis Robinson appointed trustee, and 
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the winding up proceedings of the organization have been 
carried on nominally through him. Mr. Robinson is not a 
lifé insurance man, and knows little or nothing about life in- 
surance practices. For several years he held offices in the 
Trinity building, New York, and he can now be found at 
No. 1 Broadway, where he is engaged in the coal business. 
This gentleman acknowledges that while all the converti- 
ble assets of the Anchor Life have been practically disposed 
of, there are some policyholders who have never received 
a cent on their policies. According to the trustee, it ap- 
pears that a proposition was made to the policyholders 
when the winding up proceedings began, whereby they were 
asked to accept a certain percentage of their claims in full 
settlement. Some accepted, and were paid; those who 
did not accede to this proposition were frozen out. In 
closing up the company, priority was given to death claims 
over the surrender value of policies in force. No report 
has ever been made of the final disposition of the resources 
of the Anchor Life, notwithstanding the company has 
been in liquidation over eleven years. The trustee thinks 
that some day such report will be made, although the 
available funds were disposed of so long ago that it appears 
that he has lost all interest in the concern. In another 
column we print the substance of a conversation held with 
‘Mr. Robinson, and also an important letter from Secretary 
of State Kelsey, referring to the unsatisfactory way in 
which the company has been wound up. 





IN his essay before the Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Northwest, Mr. Dargan stated his belief that one 
reason why there were fewer fires in Europe than in this 
country was the fact that so little coal oil is used for 
illuminating purposes. In hotels and private families gas 
is used in the principal rooms, but when one retires for the 
night he is lighted to his bedroom bya tallow-dip. Candles 
are the universal illuminators in town and country, while 
the products of petroleum are scarcely ever seen. Among 
the poorer classes, when it grows too dark of an evening 
to see clearly they go to bed, or the men spend their 
nights in the public houses, while the women sit in the 
dark or go to bed. In this country no one is so poor that 
he cannot afford one or more kerosene lamps, and the 
number of accidents that occur, resulting in losses to in- 
surance companies, is something wonderful. The products 
of petroleum enter so largely into our productive in- 
dustries that it is almost impossible to find a factory or 
a workshop that has not a supply of this dangerous com- 
pound, in some form, constantly on hand. It is there as 
an inciting cause or an assisting agent to combustion, and 
when called into use for this purpose it acts with astound. 
ing rapidity and effectiveness. Mr. Dargan was astonished 
at the remarkable age attained by frame structures in 
Europe, when that class of buildings are usually blighted 
in their infancy by fire in this country. Mr. Dargan has, 
undoubtedly, hit upon one of the reasons why fires are 


ee 


this country, but he should also take into consideration 
the incendiary character of our architecture compared to 
that of Europe. Over there they build to last, while here 
we build to burn. While petroleum products are unques. 
tionably dangerous for illuminating purposes, their use 
will not be abandoned till something equally good and in- 
expensive is discovered to take their place. 





THE SITUATION IN FIRE UNDERWRITING. 


T the recent convention of the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Northwest there were some able 

papers presented on various topics pertaining to the busi. 
ness of fire underwriting, and considerable discussion was 
indulged in of a generally instructive character, but it does 
not appear that any of the essayists or speakers suggested 
any practical plan for remedying the evils that exist and 
that render the business of fire underwriting unprofitable 
as such. It is a business made up largely of technicalities, 
and it is too much the habit of underwriters, when assem. 
bled in convention, to deal with these technicalities rather 
than with the plain business problem of how to make fire 
underwriting as a whole remunerative to those engaged in it. 
The table we printed last week, giving the result of ten years’ 
transactions by the companies doing business in this State, 
shows that if, during these years, the companies had been 
dependent solely upon current transactions they could not 
have maintained themselves ; but the banking element in- 
cidental to the business was their salvation. Such an ex- 
hibit is but poor encouragement to stockholders; if they 
are to receive no more than savings bank interest on the 
money they have invested in the business, they will be in- 
clined to prefer savings bank security to the extreme risks 
to which their capital is exposed in fire underwriting. 
These hazards are so great—being liable at any moment to 
precipitate a disaster that will consume all the assets, in- 
cluding capital, of many of the companies—that those who 
expose their capital to them are entitled to liberal com- 
pensation. It is but a few years since the Chicago and 
Boston conflagrations shook the fire underwriting interest 
to its very centre, and the country was alarmed for fear 
utter ruin had fallen upon it. Many companies did suc- 
cumb, but the majority of them pulled through, paying 
their losses promptly, but at the expense of stockholders, 
who were obliged to come forward with fresh supplies of 
capital to maintain their solvency. Such conflagrations 
are liable to occur at any moment—Chicago and Boston 
have no monopoly of the conditions that are favorable to 
such waste—the capitalists who provide the indemnity for 
such disasters should be liberally compensated for the risks 
they assume. Our table showed, however, that from the 
business of fire underwriting proper they have realized far 
less than-savings bank interest. Had they put their money 
in absolutely safe interest-bearing securities, they would 
have realized almost as much as they did from their bank- 
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al would have been exposed to no risks whatever, In- 
deed, the profit that accrued to stockholders was realized 
upon this class of investments, and the wonder is that cap- 
italists do not invest their money for themselves rather 
than leave others to handle it for them. 

It being conceded that the business of fire underwriting 
is not profitable, it should be the endeavor of all interested 
in it to try to discover where the trouble lies and to apply 
the remedy. A study of the table referred to indicates : 
first, that rates are too low; second, that commissions are 
too high; and third, that lossesare excessive. The remedy 
for the first two evils named lies exclusively in the hands 
of company managers. Itis in their power to fx rates 
upon an adequate basis, and to regulate the compensation 
of agents and brokers. It is certainly creditable to them— 
and also indicative of what they are capable of doing—that 
there has been something of an improvement in rates dur- 
ing the past three years; but it is not to their credit that 
the rate of commissions has steadily increased during the 
same period. We believe in fair and equitable compensa- 
tion to agents, to officers and to stockholders, but see no 
reason why one class should receive excessive remuneration 
at the expense of the others. It is not long since agents 
felt that they were fairly paid when they received fifteen per 
cent commission, and the competition among them to ob- 
tainthe agencies of good companies was as great then as it 
isnow. The companies themselves have increased the 
rate of commissions by bidding against each other for the 
business controlled by the agents. An agent in Chicago 
wrote recently to the secretary of one of the companies 
he represents—that is paying him twenty per cent on gen- 
eral commercial business—that other companies were pay- 
ing thirty and thirty-five per cent for the same class of 
business. Few agents have sufficient moral stamina to 
remain true to their companies in the face of such tempt- 
ing offers. Indeed, when they have worked up and con- 
trol a desirable business, they naturally feel that it is their 
right and their duty to make the most they can out of it 
for themselves. They are obliged to compete with others 
for the business controlled by brokers, and the companies 
offer bribes to get it out of their hands. What can be ex- 
pected of the agents but that they will drive their pigs to 
the best market? With a fair and equitable rate of com- 
missions established and adhered to by all companies, the 
agents would be better satisfied, the broker element would 
be under some restraint, and the companies would be far 
better off. But this implies harmony between company 
Managers and united action on their part, and experience 
has clearly demonstrated that this is not likely to be at- 
tained, at least in this generation of company managers. 

The last of the three evils mentioned—excestive fire 
losses—is only partly within the control of managers of 
companies. These are due to a multiplicity of causes, but 
might be greatly reduced provided that harmony prevailed 
among company managers that is now generally despaired 
of. That fully nine-tenths of the fires that occur are due 
to preventable causes is generally conceded; those causes 
are faulty construction of buildings, carelessness and reck- 





lessness. If propertyowners were made to bear a portion 
of the burden of such losses, self-interest would soon teach 
them to provide against them. But so long as property 
is insured for all it is worth, or more, propertyowners have 
little or no incentive to exercise that care and foresight 
that they would if they were not guaranteed full indemnity 
for any loss that might occur. Underwriters have taken 
some steps recently towards making propertyowners bear 
part of the burden of loss, by inserting a clause in some of 
their policies limiting the responsibility of the companies 
to three-quarters of the loss, and, it is claimed, this clause 
has been beneficial where used. But this is not made 
applicable to all classes of risks; only to a few of a special 
commercial nature ; but its introduction into every policy 
would tend greatly to educate propertyowners into the 
nature of fire hazards in general, and to cause them to 
exercise due diligence in guarding their own individual 
risks in particular. That over-insurance is a fruitful source 
of fires is an undoubted fact. We are not prepared to go 
as far as some do and assert that a majority of fires may 
be attributed to this cause, but it is unquestionably true 
that propertyowners feel less responsibility regarding fire 
hazards when they are assured that they will be fully 
indemnified for any loss that may occur to their property 
from fire than they otherwise would. There are those who 
maintain that over-insurance is the main incentive to in- 
cendiarism, and that incendiarism is chargeable with a large 
percentage of the fire losses. If this be true, then under- 
writers are clearly responsible for placing this temptation 
in the way of cupidity and crime. But we are not inclined 
to think so poorly of human nature as to believe that a 
large proportion of the community is willing to commit 
the most despicable of all crimes simply that they may 
convert temporarily non-paying property into cash. If 
there was a large profit to be derived from the perpetration 
of crimes of this sort, it would be different; but as the 
companies only indemnify the propertyowner for the 
actual loss he has sustained, the money he receives from 
them is simply an exchange of one form of property for 
another, seldom with profit to the owner. But the great 
evil of over-insurance lies in the fact that it induces care- 
lessness and recklessness among propertyowners, and leads 
to the introduction of fire hazards that would not be toler- 
ated but for the promise of indemnity for loss contained 
in the insurance policy. If every propertyowner knew 
that the destruction of his property by fire would subject 
him to a positive loss, there would be fewer fires and fewer 
losses for insurance companies to pay. The destruction 
of uninsured property is trifling compared to that of in- 
sured property. 

The Insurance News recently solicited the opinion of 
various insurance authorities upon this subject, and their 
views are fairly expressed in the following extract from 
the response made by A. R. McGill, Commissioner of In- 
surance for Minnesota: 

The leading and principal cause of this (excessive fire losses), in my 


judgment, is too much insurance—#, ¢., over-insurance. Those dishonest 
people who insure for gain rather than protection, are stimulated to apply 
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the torch by over-insurance, They burn their property for the gain there 
is in the transaction—they sell to the insurance companies because they 
are the highest bidders and good pay. The effect of over-insurance on 
honest people is—and naturally enough, too—to make them careless and 
indifferent in the care and protection of their own property from fires, 
Why should they worry about it, knowing it is insured for all its worth— 
perhaps more than it is worth—and that if it burns they lose nothing? 

The two principal causes of fires no doubt are incendiarism and care- 
lessness—both in large measures the product of over-insurance. I am dis- 
posed to think that about seventy-five per cent of all our fires are from pre- 
ventable causes, and that the chief of these is ‘‘ carelessness.” Of course 
there are other flagrant causes besides those mentioned, familiar to all, 
which I will not recite. 

One hundred millions of dollars would be a large sum for the country 
to lose at any time, for once even, but to lose that much every year, with 
no promise of relief—on the contrary, the amount increasing year by year 
—is a matter of much consequence. It is a waste so enormous that but 
for the country’s wonderful resources it would impoverish her. Some 
time, perhaps, the people will become enlightened on this subject and will 
come to a realizing sense of the terrible waste the country suffers by fires. 
When they understand how much public and individual prosperity are 
thus retarded, undoubtedly the proper remedy will be applied. In a mat- 
ter of so much consequéfite, the apathy of the people is to be deplored. 
Public policy may yet compel the States to take the matter in hand. If it 
is true that over-insurance is a leading cause of the extraordinary fire 
losses, and the companies persist in over-insuring, then it becomes the 
policy of the State to interposeits sovereign authority to prevent it. This 
might be accomplished, perhaps, by a law requiring owners of property 
desiring to have it insured to list and value it under oath, the value thus 
ascertained to be made a public record, and prohibiting the companies 
from writing over three-fourths of this value. Another way would be to 
have property assessed by a public officer for insurance purposes, the 
companies being limited to three-fourths of the assessed value. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IT is curious to notice the views of outside (non-represented) com- 
panies heretofore supplying policies on city risks by the underground 
road on the subject of the new prohibitory law. Some of the Cincin- 
nati companies are quite indignant about it, and one of them writes 
that “the New York merchants ought to rise in their might and tum- 
ble over the new law ”—so as to protect the brokers, we suppose. On 
the contrary, several companies have declined to lend themselves to 
any scheme to evade or defeat the law. An old-fashioned company 
has refused renewals of its present policies, and informs its correspond- 
ents that the company’s directors have considered the matter and re- 
solved that, as the legislature of New York has made the business dis- 
reputable and illegitimate and calculated to bring reproach on the com- 
panies engaging in it, this company will, henceforth, reject any offers for 
insurance in New York. 


* % * % 


DURING the summer several of the theatres of this city have been 
improved according to the schedule of the New York Tariff Associa- 
tion. These improvements are quite as much for the benefit of the 
owners and the public as for the underwriters, and yet it is doubtful 
if they would have been made but for the concessions in rates offered 
by the fire insurance companies. Appeal to the owners to make their 
property safe and thus protect their audiences, and they are compara- 
tively deaf ; charge them fifty cents per $100 for the failure to comply 
with suggestions of safety, and they spring to the work quick enough. 


* * * * 


A MUTUAL company in Ohio called the Monitor, a few months ago 
flooded this city with circulars, offering to accept $10,000 on approved 
city risks. One of the circulars was sent to Superintendent McCall, 
who quickly sent it to the Insurance Department of Ohio. The latter, 





in turn, instituted proceedings against the company, which are still 
pending. The Monitor thereupon sent out a circular to its New York 
clients, setting forth that, owing to doubts of its chartered rights no 
further risks in this city would be accepted. A fortnight later another 
circular was received here, stating that all policies heretofore issued are 
now canceled, and requesting their return to the company. It was 
naively added that, until certain legal questions are settled, the company 
cannot pay any return premiums! This company of many circulars 
has all the outward appearance of being a humbug concern, 


* * * * 


WE are advised that Mr. Sylvester, of the firm of Sylvester, Hilton 
& Co., is now abroad and is receiving policies of foreign companies on 
his New York stock without the fear of the New York Insurance De. 
partment before his eyes. But woe betide him if he returns to the city 
and tries that little game of beating the law on his own ground. 


* * * % 


WHO says that American voters are governed by their employers? 
In a certain city office the president, vice-president and secretary are 
all strong Republicans in politics; but recently a vote was taken 
among the clerks; it was found that ten were Democrats and only one 
a Republican. Mentioning this circumstance in an English office we 
were informed that the reverse was true, as the manager and his assist- 
ant were Democrats and seventeen clerks were all true blue Republi- 
cans. 

x & * 

THE attempt in the Northwest Convention of Underwriters in 
Chicago to adopt a three-quarter coinsurance clause was a failure, be- 
cause any action of the convention must of necessity be recommend- 
atory. The clause proposed provided that the assured should be co- 
insurer for any deficiency between value and insurance, but limited the 
insurance to three-quarters of the value. This clause would be entirely 
out of place in this city, and we think would hardly fit in any large 
Western city. 


* * * * 


SOMETIME ago an appeal was made to the tariff companies to lower 
the rate on a leading wholesale crockery risk, because of fear that the 
line would be gobbled by the non-tariff companies. The appeal was 
refused, simply because the tariff companies were full at the existing 
rate. Since then the risk has been offered, we are told, to all the non- 
tariff offices and declined by half of them, because they are full in the 
vicinity accepted by the others strictly according to the tariff. 


* * * * 


REFERRING to the large proportion of the Bannister shoe factory 
risk in Newark being insured in this city and only to a small extent by 
Newark companies and agents, a broker informs us that one of the 
largest jewelry factories in the same city is insured exclusively in New 
York and Philadelphia at the regular Newark tariff rates. There is no 
rebate and no concession to the assured on the part of the broker, and 
the sole reason of ignoring the Newark agencies and companies is that 
the rate has been raised from sixty cents to $1.10, and the owner is 
mad. If he derives any satisfaction from ignoring the home offices he 
is welcome to it. 


* * * * 


THERE was quite a sensation in Canada some months ago by the 
action of’ some American companies, one in this city in particular, in 
carrying off the insurance (amounting to over $5,000,000) on the property 
of the Grand Trunk Railway. We are now inclined to believe that the 
sorrow of the Canadians who lost the risk was turned to joy a few days 
ago, when it was announced that the London (Ont.) shops of the Grand 
Trunk had been destroyed, and that the loss would amount to $500,- 
ooo. Our sympathies, however, are with the verdant companies which 
accepted offers of excess policies covering property at certain points, 
and among them the very property just burned. 
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BOSTON. 


An Insurance Case with Noted Political Counsel on Both Sides—Some Nice Points 
of Practice Involved—Sale of a Stock of Damaged Rubber Goods—Rates and 
Commissions for Coastwise Steamers—Increased Rates on Commercial Property 
Reduces the Volume of Insurance—Adoption of the Coinsurance Clause Recom- 
mended—How a Broker Solicits Business—Crockery Dealers Dissatisfied with 
Their Advanced Rates. 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

What is known as the Clement case, a loss which occurred a year anda 
half ago on aboot and shoe stock in Boston, and which has been a sore 
subject for underwriters ever since, 1s now in process of liquidation before 
an auditor appointed by the court. In one way the case has a peculiar 
political bearing, since the counsel for the underwriters are Messrs. Soyer 
and Welch, who are the keepers of the famous Mulligan letters, while the 
legal adviser of Mr. Clement is Judge Hoar, who has been for some time 
past engaged in the task of explaining these letters away. There isa 
wide difference of opinion between the plaintiff and defendants in this 
case, the former seeking to make out a large loss, while the latter claim 
that the actual loss was a trifling one, and that if Mr. Clement had settled 
in a fair manner the companies would not have suffered much more than 
five per cent on the face oftheir policies. The point in dispute is on the, 
question of appointing appraisers. Shortly after the loss the companies 
selected three men from whom Mr. Clement could choose one, and Mr. 
Clement selected three men out of whom the companies might designate 
one. He claims that the committee of adjustment selected one of the 
three names presented by him, and that he notified this individual and 
the one chosen by him out of the companies’ trio ; that they made an ap- 
praisal and that the underwriters refused to accept their verdict. On the 
other hand, the companies contend that one of the three persons named 
by Mr. Clement was an interested party ; that they did not make a selec- 
tion, and hence any appraisal was unofficial and nugatory. It is also the 
claim of the underwriters that Mr. Clement sent his goods to auction 
rooms, and though only a small portion of them was damaged, the forced 
sale, under the circumstances, greatly lessened the value of the entire 
stock ; that this course of procedure on Mr, Clement’s part was wholly 
unwarrantable, and that the resulting loss was one that he and not the in- 
surance companies should bear. The case is a somewhat intricate one, 
and, no matter how the verdict goes, it will be of service as a precedent in 
guiding underwriters in the future adjustment of losses in this State. 

The reports received from the sale of the rubber boot and shoe stock 
of Balderston & Daggett, which has recently been held in your city, seems 
to be quite satisfactory to the underwriters here. The delay in settle- 
ment has been of not a little service in that the price in these goods has 
advanced fully ten per cent sincelast June. It will take some time, of 
course, to make up the accounts of saleand collect the money; but the 
present outlook is that the loss will fall under the estimate of fifty per 
cent, which most persons at the time considered a very low figure. Mr. 
Cohen, who has had charge of this matter, is likely to.net a very handsome 
sum from his work ; but no one grudges him this, for he seems to have 

given eminent satisfaction to all the parties interested. 

One of the points made at the conference of representatives of the vari- 
ous underwriting organizations held at Long Branch, last month, to fix 
upon some rate for coastwise steamers was, that the Philadelphia and 
Boston board of underwriters should maintain in these rates the New 
York commission of ten per cent, otherwise the tendency would be to 
divert all competing business to the points where higher rates of commis- 
sion were paid. The matter has not yet been brought before the Tariff Asso- 
ciation of this city, though it probably will be at its next meeting. There 
are a number of lines of steamers having their central office in this city 
and upon which, under the general agreement, our board will be called 
upon to name rates. Some of these have been rated already in New 
York, such for example as the steamers of the Fall River line, which be- 
long to a Boston company, but with the jurisdiction now accorded our 
underwriters, may think it desirable to revise the figures made by their 
associates in New York city. I think, however, that little difficulty will 
be found in limiting the brokerage on this particular class in the manner 
Proposed, While on strictly local business it 1s all but impossible to get 
underwriters to agree to a ten per cent rate of brokerage, their sense of 





fairness will induce them to recognize the justice of placing themselves 
in competitive business of this kind on a basis of equality with the under- 
writers of other cities. . 

Our recent fire losses have demonstrated that one effect of increased 
rates has been to greatly reduce the amount of insurance carried by prop- 
ertyowners. It would seem under the circumstances to be necessary for 
the Tariff Association to take up with some vigor the general enforcement 
of a coinsurance clause. The adoption of this form is greatly needed in 
insurance on buildings, for it is found that large numbers of these are 
only insured to about twenty or thirty per cent of their actual value. It 
is asserted by those who have made a study of this subject, that ten per 
cent allowance would not be sufficient to bring about the desired result ; 
but that if a deduction of twenty per cent in rate were made for the use of 
the coinsurance clause, the gross volume of premium would be very 
much larger than it now is. The matter is likely to receive the attention 
of our local board before many months. 

One of our Boston brokers has considerably annoyed his associates by 
sending out acleverly written circular to the large manufacturing con- 
cerns in the New England States, suggesting to them that they are paying 
more for their insurance than they should give, and that it can be placed 
at lower rates. He does not say that he will do the placing, or that the 
rates at which the insurers would place the newly made insurance would 
be less than the board rates, but the inference to be drawn is unmistak- 
able, and is likely to bring down on the head of the offending broker the 
just resentment of his associates in a substantial manner. 

The advance in rates made in the crockery risks in this city have 
occasioned even more discontent than was experienced in the advance on 
wool risks. Itis understood that the crockery dealers intend to enter a for- 
mal protest, but after some sad experiences in losses of this character, it is 
questionable whether the underwriters can be made to perceive that their 
action has had in it any flavor of injustice. 


Boston, September 20, 1884. F. A. C. T. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


AN ELEVATOR PART OF THE BUILDING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


Is an hydraulic elevator (value $1200) a part of the building, or is ita 
trade fixture ? 

Case in point—A buys a four-story, metal roof, brick building, which 
has in it an elevator. worth $1200. He then effects an insurance as fol- 
lows: ‘‘On his four-story, metal rocf, brick building, occupied by the 
assured for a wholesale drug store, and situated No. 934 Main street in 
Memphis, Tenn. Notice of other insurance waived until required.” A 
fire occurs ; damage to building is found to be, say, $7000, and to the ele- 
vator in the building, say, $500. Total insurance written on above, $10,000. 
Do the policies cover on the elevator, or is it excluded? Your opinion 
will be read with much interest, I take it, by the craft generally, and 
especially by your friend, etc., 

MEMPHIS, TENN., September 17, 1884. Henry J. Lynn. 

[If the elevator is a fixture, not removable without spoliation, it is a 
part of the realty.—Ep. TNE SPECTATOR. ] P 





THE THREE-QUARTER CLAUSE. 
[To THE EpDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


The communication in your issue of September 4, 1884, entitled ‘‘ The 
Three-Quarter Clause—A Conundrum,” has.attracted our notice, and we 
avail ourselves of your invitation for further discussion. As we read “A 
policyholder and subscriber,” his question would seem to be, not as to 
how the several policies respectively not naving and having the three- 
quarter clause are to be adjusted ; but rather, what is the effect of the 
three-quarter clause in subsequent policies upon those policies issued 
prior and having a special agreement, ‘‘ other concurrent insurance per- 
mitted ?” It seems to us that there can be no doubt as to the object of the 
companies in inserting the term ‘‘concurrent,” under the definition of 
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that term as gived by Griswold (z. ¢., policies are concurrent when they 
cover the same subjects, in the same proportions, in the same or different 
amounts, at the same premiaom, in the same locality and for the same 
parties). It was simply and clearly a restricting clause, qualifying their 
contract in effect thus: They will cover per policy, on condition that all 
other insurance on the same risk subsequently taken shall be exactly sim- 
ilar, and they, as coinsurers on said risk, thereby shall not be placed at 
any disadvantage whatever with the others. 

Therefore, since, as you remark, ‘‘a policy of insurance is a contract 
between the assured and the company and should be settled according to 
its terms, whatever they may be,” we think that the terms of the policies 
containing the clause ‘‘ concurrent,” etc., have clearly been violated, and 
the company could rightfully claim voidance thereof, as they would for 
the violation of any other material clause. The term ‘‘ concurrent” must 
either mean something or nothing. If nothing, why is it used? If some- 
thing, then it must be for the protection of the company against unfair 
advantage being taken over it, and must mean what Griswold defines it to 
be, not concurrent in subject alone, but ‘‘ in the same proportions.” 

We submit our views for criticism, and hope that this question, which 
is certainly important, both to insurers and insured, may be fully dis- 
cussed through the columns of your valuable journal, and at least a gen- 
eral idea may be had of the theory and practice of the country at large on 
the matter. H. Anp W. 

New ORLEANS, LA., September 12, 1884. 


[To get an intelligent idea of this question, the reader is referred to our 
issue of September 4, where the point is stated and announced by us, 
We see no reason to change our conclusion, and repeat that the clause, 
‘‘other concurrent insurance permitted,” refers only to the subject and 
not to conditions. Suppose that A and B companies had a fifty per cent 
loss clause ; they would get off with a less contribution than C and D com- 
panies with their three-quarter clause. Had A and B companies put 
a clause in their policies to the effect that it was agreed, in case of addi- 
tional insurance, where the loss was limited in any way that they should 
have the same benefit, then it might be different. The definition cited as 
to concurrent insurance does not make it law, common usage, or com- 
mon sense. To say that all policies must be at the same rate of premium, 
etc., to make them concurrent in the ordinary acceptation of the clause 
is saying too much.—Ed. THE SPECTATOR. | 





UNDERCUTTING BOARD RATES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


The following letter betrays a desire to obtain insurance at less than 
local board rates and an itching to obtain agents’ commissions that are 
not very commendable. It has been addressed to various companies : 


DEAR Str—I enclose herewith forms of the Chicago Board of Trade covering 
their new Board of Trade building, and will be pleased to receive your policy for 
$2500 at $1.75, three years, from September Io, 1884. 

This building is unquestionably one of the finest in this country, and most com- 
plete in every detail, no expense having been spared in its erection. The cost of 
the building will be $1,500,000, and it is as near fireproof as it can be made. The 
building is built of stone, brick and iron. The joists throughout the building are 
all iron except the first floor, which are wood. The floors are deadened and filled 
in with cinders. All the partitions are of hollow tile. There will be standpipes 
with hose openings on each floor. The building has streets on three sides, and the 
nearest exposure when built will be thirty feet in the rear. Heated by steam and 
lighted by gas at present. Will be occupied by the Board of Trade for a hall and 
for offices. 

There is now over $500,000 annual insurance on the building, which was taken 
in this way until the building was completed. Every prominent agency in Chicago 
ison the nsk. As the building is now being completed, it is our intention to place 
as much of our insurance as possible for three years. ‘The total insurance will 
run from $800,000 to $1,000,000 when the entire line is placed. The forms we en- 
close you are concurrent with the other additional insurance. You will observe a 
cut of the building on this letter head, Enclose with your policy a bill, deducting 
the usual commission of fifteen per cent. R. S. WORTHINGTON, 

CHICAGO, September 8, 1884. Secretary. 


We give space to the above letter and beg leave to call the attention of 
the insurance companies throughout the country, who may have received 
copies of it, to the following facts: First, the rate fixed by the Chicago 
Local Board of Underwriters on the building is one per cent per annum 
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and two and a half per cent for three years, at which rate a 

placed in Chicago are written. Second, the statement that every : 

nent ‘‘agency in Chicago is on the risk” is untrue. There “eae 
strong companies represented in Chicago that have not yet been Bai 

a line on the risk, Third, R. S. Worthington, secretary, is not in the j 

surance business and is not entitled to the ‘‘ usual commission of prs 

per cent” which he is endeavoring to obtain, and which, doubtless, is “e 

key to the situation, . 

We append here the form of policy, which it will be noticed is a ver 
liberal one, and when the following dimensions of the risk are webindetl 
it will be readily seen that one per cent is not a high rate on the risks ; 

Size of building, 173.9 x 225 feet ; height of tower from sidewalk 303 

feet ; height of rear building, 172 feet. 

THE BOARD OF TRADE OF THE CITY OF CHICAGo, 

Rivne cneenes On the brick, stone and iron building (including tower) known as 
the ‘‘Board of Trade” building, including plate and ornamental glass, 
steam heating and hoisting apparatus, boilers, engines, pumps and their 
connections, electric lighting apparatus, decorations and all} permanent fix- 
tures, including clock in tower, situated on the south side of Jackson street, 
between Pacific avenue and Sherman street, Chicago, III. 

Permission to complete. 

It is understood that this policy covers material in and adjacent to above 
building. 

Permission to light premises with electricity. 

Other insurance permitted. 

Loss if any payable to the Merchants Loan and Trustee Company, trustee, 
for benefit of bondholders of the Board of Trade of the city of Chicago, 

To attach to policy............ -++..Insurance Company of 


ll policies 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A Novel Test of Life Insurance Companies. 


WALTER C. WRIGHT demonstrates what he calls a new mode of testing 
the economy of the expenses of management in life insurance in the fol- 
lowing article: 

How to determine the general ratios of the expenses of management of life insur- 
ance companies has hitherto been an unsettled question, and I think no serious at- 
tempt has been made before my own to study this question exhaustively, and reach 
a scientific conclusion. 

Believing that one is contained in the following statement, I respectfully submit 
it to the criticism of others : 

It has generally been taken for granted that the measure of economy of life insur- 
ance expenses may be expressed by the single ratio of expenses to one feature of 
the business, such as the premium income, or the total income (premium and in- 
terest), or the mean amount of all policies outstanding. But this is not the case. 
No exhaustive reason has been shown for preferring one of these bases of ratio to 
another, and, indeed, no reason well supported by argument has been shown for 
employing either. On the other hand, no better evidence is needed of the import- 
ance of establishing a uniform and demonstrably sound basis, than the fact that it 
is common for companies to refute one another's claims to superior economy, and 
totally confuse the public, by opposing ratios found in one way by ratios found in 
another—that one of two companies which appears the most economical according 
to one test being apparently the least so according to another. 

The economy of the expense of any transaction or work can only be intelligently 
judged by the value of the result. This truth is too well recognized to need illus- 
tration, and it only needs to be called to mind to perceive both the error of ratios 
of expense based on premium, whichis not the result but the raw material, so to 
speak, of insurance transactions; and what, on the contrary, the true basis is. 

It is thus clear that in insurance the economy of expense must be judged, not by 
comparison with the premiums paid, but by comparison specifically with the result- 
ing advantages in fact secured by such payments. Now these are of two kinds, 
which may be called the insurance advantage and the investment advantage : 

(1) Each death claim paid is an insurance advantage, though it is so only to the 
extent of the excess of the amount of the policy which has become a claim over its 
premium reserve or value; for the latter, being the balance (with interest) of the 
policyholder’s own premium money, could have been left or secured to his repre- 
sentatives without the intervention of the policy and company. 

It is true that the advantage or benefit of insurance does not consist in adding 
anything to the wealth of a company, but only consists in drawing from the 
premiums paid into its treasury by the policyholders generally, to meet each death 
claim which arises; or can only be called an advantage of distribution, or process 
of collecting aid from the living members, to assist the representatives or depend- 
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ents of the deceased ones ; but it is not the less on this account an advantage worth 
some expense in securing. ae 

(2) Interest realized by the investment of premium while it is in the keeping of a 
company is an advantage; in every sense so, since it comes wholly from outside 
sources, and accrues proportionately to all members; it may be called, as above, 
the investment advantage, and of course justifies some expense to secure it, 

Hence the expenses incurred by any company in a given time must be divided 
into two parts, one being the expense incidental to insurance and the other that 
incidental to investment, which parts are to be compared respectively with the in- 
surance claims met and interest receipts of the company for the same time; or, 
what is equivalent in the latter case, the net rate of interest earned after deducting 
the incidental investment expenses may be found. 

When this process shows that one company has earned a higher rate of interest 
than another, at the same time that its insurance expenses bear a lower ratio to its 





insurance claims paid, there is no escape from the conclusion that during the period 
under observation it has served its policyholders more economically, and the test is 
therefore scientific. Though, if one company shows a higher rate of interest, while 
the other shows a lower ratio of insurance expense, it will still be necesssary, to 
complete the test, to equate either the rates of interest or the ratio of insurance ex- 
pense (it does not practically matter which), and note how this affects the relation 
of the duly corrected ratios on the other score. 

To be exact, if the average vitality of the members of the two companies differ 
(other things being equal, it is always cheapest to belong to that company which 
has the lowest death rates), the ratio of insurance expense to expected, as well as 
actual, claims of each must be found and equated. 

The science of this pri ure, or mode of testing expenses, and also its practical 
simplicity, may be more clearly perceived by reference to its practical application 
in the following table : 


TABLE EXHIBITING RATIOS OF EXPENSE, DETERMINED BY THE NEW MODE, OF COMPANIES DOING BUSINESS IN MASSACHUSETTS 
DURING THE YEAR 1883. 




































































—— PER | Net Rate 
Estimated : . 00 OF OF INTEREST 
| : . Difference or Expense on | Cais Parp. Expense on 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY. | Peath Claims | Premiums, | Net Insurance | the Score of | ~| oe | niet | 
. Theseon, Furnished. Insurance. | — eceipts. | Investment, |———--—— 
Rate. | Rank, | Rate. | Rank, 
MI, DEREE. .500 osc cccccdscverccvcccees $208,147 $46,605 $161,524 $121,779 | 75-4 14 $194,067 $15,809 5.25 | 16 
John Hancock, Mass*..........-+-0ee+eeeeee 169,604 | 25,117 144,487 $228,566 | 158.2 24 135,597 | 11,686 3.65 | 26 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mass..........------ 426,995 | 86,215 | 340,780 | 232.400 | 68.2 Io 428,255 33,176 6.03 |- 7 
New England Mutual, Mass........---. 1.039,694 235,630 | 804,064 | 311,879 | 388 3 995,883 69,908 6.40 4 
State Mutual, Mass................0-+6 . 121,969 | 22,493 | 99,476 | 58,839 | 99.4 19 143,751 13,057 451 24 
Bina, Conn ....cccrccccccccecccsscssesseee 1,302,807 | 364,510 938,297 | 460,014 | 49.0 6 1,760,372 118 962 6.22 5 
Connecticut General, Conn................ 87,639 | 15,624 | 72,015 | 46,113 | 64.0 9 95,580 5,407 7-03 I 
Connecticut Mutual, Conn.........-...... 2,867,489 881,600 | 1,985,889 622,941 aa i = 3,041,125 238,944 5.70 be) 
Equitable, N. Y.------------eeeeeeceseeeees 3,072,232 483,950 | 2,588,282 1,884,108 72.8 | 12 2,743.024 216,725 S42 | 12 
BER. Be Cevccesesceceseestsdesevecss ,072 149,950 | 456,122 325,662 | 71.4 | It 508,702 47,193 4.85 22 
ES Wi ccrcnecsegerencetenieneevenss 205,921 48,603 | 157,318 | 155,192 | 98.6 18 260,506 19,917 486 | a1 
Homoeopathic, N. Y.........-+seeeeeee cence 35,610 6,340 29,270 | 48,734 | 166.5 25 42,814 2,935 6.20 6 
EE TEs, Wi 5h0.0 8 v0 sessed eseseseonevews 687,171 183,450 | 503,721 | 226, 305 44-9 5 627,628 44.081 5.82 8 
Metropolitan, N. Y.*.......-++eeeeeeeeeeee- 638,639 18,322 | 620,317 1,161,893 | 187.3 | 26 106,916 9,098 4-90 20 
NN SS eet ee 5,172,275 1,407,700 | 3,764,575 1,480,198 | 393 | 4 5,042,964 466.739 5.01 19 
Mutual Benefit, N. J..........-+-.s05 sence 2,160,991 550,890 | 1,610, 101 521,829 32.4 2 2,072,629 169 913 5.6m | 11 
EE, ptekciGhacsisobownick ss was 174,767 29,127 145,640 77,864 | 53.5 | 7 149,010 10, 100 5.26 15 
CS ee ree 2,408,636 574,150 1,834,486 1,995,102 | 108.8 21 2,676,592 236,884 5.03 | 18 
Northwestern Mutual, Wis.....---.....+..-- 990,692 190.500 | 800, 192 630, 582 78.8 15 1,200,001 88,527 5.80 9 
SS eee ‘a 601,625 107,600 | 494,025 309,858 62.7 8 463,567 37,131 5.38 | 13 
Provident Life and Trust, Pa............... 280,817 49,865 | 230,952 222,665 | 96.4 17 340,115 33,294 4-26 25 
Provident Savings, N. Y...---....-----++.5-: 24,875 1,828 23.047 51,608 | 223.9 27 4,955 2,579 1.70 | 27 
ee OTT eer reer errr } 235,001 42,243 | 192,758 144,621 75.0 13 331,623 22,476 6.42 | 3 
I oc ouindisvesendopeenadeth 377,547 88,520 | 289,027 237,913 82.3 16 301,499 28,754 4066 | 23 
SN, De SE Sosccccestccesedereseees 283.304 69,245 | 214,059 277,919 | 129.8 23 271,594 23,460 5.09 | 17 
TE iene nseh senswagnkeeSeeeenis at 13,000 1,542 | 11,458 13,613 | 118.8 22 12,917 822 5:33 | 14 
EL BES Citsngs< 40 sour cnscessesienws 356,289 71,820 289,469 289,461 101.8 20 446,998 32,249 6.7 2 
ins. sce aiedencne ser vemeneaseds $24,549,808 | $5,753,439 | $18,796,369 | $12,177,655 64.8 $24,398,684 | $1,999,826 5.42 | . 
| 
Pe BOGIES Fo... ccs ccccesessooeses ke errr as rrr —— $237,770 2 a eas a re wks | 
* Including industrial business. t Collective busi of t societies doing business in the State, excepting secret societies. ¢ Includes $18,867 depreciation. 





The figures given in this table are drawn from the last annual report of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Massachusetts, excepting the premium reserve on death 
claims, which, as well as the division of the total expenses of each company into in- 
surance and investment expenses, I have estimated on a uniform rule. This was 
for lack of the actual data in these particulars, which the report did not give, as it is 
desirable that future ones may. 

This, however, does not injure the value of the table for illustrating the mode of 
procedure, for which purpose mainly it is presented. ‘The companies whose figures 
Ihave used, moreover, have no occasion to complain of this, as my estimate cer- 
tainly gives all ratios of insurance expense lower than they would appear if I had 
known, and used, the exact actual premium reserve on death claims, and all prob- 
ably bear nearly the same ratio to each other as they would in that case. 

As the object of this statement is to explain the new method, and not to defend 
my particular estimates in applying it, I forbear to state on what rules I have made 
them. Expense which is not ascribed to insurance must be ascribed to investment, 
and as in comparing any two companies their two ratios of one kind or the other 
Must be equated to decide the question of economy between them, it may well be 
left to any company to say what the fair division of its own expenses is. 

Moreover, there can be but little motive to make a false division ; for to success- 
fully compete for business, a company having large investments has as much need 
to show a high net rate of interest earned as a low rate of insurance expense. 
Again, it is not my purpose to pass judgment on the economy or extravagance of 
any ratio of expense shown in the table. It is not a fact exhibited for the first time 
by my figures that the ratios of some companies are more than double those of 
others, The same fact would be displayed in about as high a degree by ratios 

based on premium income or any other incorrect basis. Custom, the balance of 
Opinions and competition may well be left to decide what ratios of expense are 





high, and what are average or low. And their decision is to be gathered only from 
statistics. 

What I do claim is that the mode of determining ratios herein explained is the 
only intelligible and scientific one, and the only one proper to employ in statistical 
tabulations and investigations. 

As such it calls attention to the fact that the amount of insurance claims met and 
of interest receipts are limits which the corresponding expenses cannot exceed, cer- 
tainly for a series of years together, without making the expense more than the ad- 
vantage of the business. To keep this fact in view, as a preventive of extravagance, 
is not the least valuable service the new mode may render, It may be seen that 
there are eight cases in the table in which the ratio of insurance expense points to 
expenses exceeding the insurance claims met in the same time, yet the reader need 
not hasten to conclude that the same companies will permanently show similar 
ratios, or have no good reasons to give for the ones which now appear. I may re- 
mark, however, that it is an evidence of the scientific mode in which the figures are 
presented that it facilitates such explanations as are pertinent of any of the ratios. 

For instance, some of the ratios are undoubtedly affected by the fact that the 
claims for the year of the company in question have been exceptionally high or low, 
or that the company (being of recent organization, perhaps) has just incurred ex- 
ceptional expense to increase its business, the advantage of which will appear later, 
etc. But I leave to the companies themselves to show to what extent such circum- 
stances have affected their ratios ; except that, in regard to the several net rates of 
interest earned, it is proper to say that in all cases in which they considerably ex- 
ceed the average of 5.42 per cent, it will be found, by referring to the details of inter- 
est receipts reported to the Commissioner, that the excess is owing to exceptional 
profits by the sale of stocks or recovery on investments previously reckoned as loss. 

MEDFORD, MaAss., September, 1884. WALTER C, WRIGHT, 
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Rate of Fire Losses in America and France. 


WE present below a comparative table showing the ratio of fire losses to 
fire premiums of the companies doing business in France and the Ameri- 
can companies reporting to the New York Insurance Department for the 
past ten years: 


RATIO OF FIRE LOSSES TO PREMIUM INCOME. 

















| French | American French | American 
YEAR. | Com- Com- YEAR. Com- Com- 
panies, panies, | panies, panies, 
| | 
% | % % | ba) 
eR ere 48.6 42.7 Sicacvateses 51.4 | 58.4 
ET ee. 43-2 47.8 Se 61.5 54.7 
Sa eere 47.6 50.5 PE cakcaxteden 71.2 | 55.2 
ere 46.7 | 55.3 Sere 63.1 59.1 
Neer 47-6 | 49.3 eee 57.8 56.7 








How the Anchor Life was Wound Up. 


A READER of THE SPECTATOR at Bridgeport, Conn., recently sent us the 
following letter : 


A friend of mine holds, or did hold, two policies, $10,000 each, issued by the 
Anchor Life Insurance Company, of which Fr. Robinson, who had an office in 
Trinity Building, became the receiver. He has received no dividends whatever, and 
recent correspondence with the receiver has been quite unsatisfactory. 

Being appealed to, as the agent through whom the policies were issued, I cannot 
now think of any means of information as to responsibility of Robinson, whether 
he has given bonds or not, and whether other policyholders have been fairly dealt 
with, except it may be in the regular course of your business you may have had oc- 
casion to write on the subject, and could refer me to the issue or otherwise put me 
on the right track. If you can do anything for me, shall be greatly obliged. 

D. Bi. T, 

Francis Robinson was found at No. 1 Broadway, and was interviewed 
as to the present status of the defunct Anchor Life Insurance Company of 
Jersey City. He was asked if he was the receiver of the company, and he 
replied that he was trustee of the company. We give the substance of 
the conversation that followed ; but Mr. Robinson spoke so low that it 
was difficult to follow him at times. 

“When did the Anchor Life go into insolvency?” he was asked. 

‘The company ceased doing business in March, 1872. In order to 
prevent any attempt to place the company in the hands of a receiver, an 
application was made for the appointment of a trustee, and I was ap- 
pointed to that position, and the board of directors of the company thus 
retained supervision of the affairs of the company. I hold nominal posses- 
sion of the assets of the company.” 

The first part of the letter printed above was read to Mr. Robinson, and 
he responded : 

“Tf the gentleman referred to did not receive any money it was prob- 
ably his own fault. When we were settling up matters, a proposition was 
made to the policyholders. Those who accepted were paid a percentage 
of their claims.” 

““Did those who did not accede to the proposition have their claims 
satisfied ? 

“No, sir. Our effort was to pay the death claims against the company. 
I think the basis of settlement was about twenty-five per cent of the face 
value of the death claims. Most of the death claimants received this.” 

“Do you not understand it to be the custom in closing up life insurance 
companies to settle all admitted claims on a ro rata basis?” 

‘* Yes, I suppose so, but the circumstances in this company were differ- 
ent. Iam notalife insurance man, and cannot explain the matter like 
one, but we considered that the matured policies held a prior claim over the 
claims based on the surrender value of life policies, The gentleman re- 
ferred to in the letter you have read holds policies that had not matured 
when the company went under, does he not? Well, he, like many others, 
probably failed to send in his name or did not accept the proposition 
made to him, so he was left out. We were not in a position to settle 
things on a uniform basis.” 

Mr. Robinson’s attention was called to the following reference to the 
company in the last report of the Secretary of State of New Jersey: ‘‘ No 
report has been made by the trustee of the Anchor Life Insurance Com- 
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pany. There still remains in the custody of the State Treasurer bond 
and mortgages belonging to that company amounting to $19,550,” ; 

The trustee explained : ‘‘ The undistributed assets of the company I do 
not think can ever be realized on. They are Principally worthless sec- 
ond mortgages on property in Trenton, and it would be useless to fore. 
close them, for nothing could be gained. Have I rendered any report of 
my trusteeship to the Secretary of State? Well, no; I suppose I must do 
so some day. It is eleven years since the company went under, and the 
transactions are not all fresh to my mind. I must try to make a report 
closing up the matter finally, some time this year.” : 

‘* Do you receive letters from claimants asking about the condition of 
the company once in a while?” 

** Yes ; occasionally I get such letters. Only a few days ago I received 
a communication from somebody at Pittsburgh.” 

‘Then, finally, there is no chance of the party spoken of in the letter 
read to you realizing anything on his policies ?” 

‘‘No, sir; because there is nothing left for him to realize on,” 





After the above had been put in type, we enclosed a proof to Secretary 
of State Henry C. Kelsey of New Jersey, who is ex-officio Insurance Super- 
intendent. Mr. Kelsey has replied : 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I am in receipt of your favor of the 2oth inst., enclosing article relative to the 
Anchor Life Insurance Company, which is correct so far as it refers to matters of 
which I have knowledge. 

The company was organized under a special charter, and during the period o 
its existence was not subject to supervision by the State, as is the case with insur. 
ance companies at present. 

In 1874 an act was passed authorizing the withdrawal by the trustee, Francis 
Robinson, from the State treasury of the deposit of $100,000, which the company 
had previously made. This deposit has been withdrawn except a balance of 
$19,550, which the State Treasurer, with my approval, refuses to surrender until the 
trustee shall have made a satisfactory report, showing that the amount already with- 
drawn has been disbursed in accordance with the provisions of the act. He has not as 
yet made any report whatever. Very respectfully yours, 

TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 22, 1884. H. C. KELsey, Secretary of State, 


The following is the act referred to by Secretary Kelsey: 


Assembly, No. 556, State of New Jersey. An Act to permit the Treasurer of the 
State to pay to the Anchor Life Insurance Company money or securities now in his 
custody belonging to said company. 

1. Beit enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of New Jer- 
sey, that Francis Robinson, the trustee of the Anchor Life Insurance Company, a 
corporation of this State, be and is hereby allowed to draw from the custody of the 
‘Treasurer of this State, from time to time, such securities or money on deposit now 
in the hands of said treasurer, belonging to said company, for the purpose of liquidat- 
ing the claims of policyholders in said company; provided, that no portion of the 
said securities or funds shall be withdrawn as aforesaid, except by the consent and 
upon the approval of the Secretary of State and State Treasurer of this State, 
whose duty it shall be to supervise and direct the withdrawal and disbursement of 
said funds by said trustee, and no part thereof shall be disbursed for any other pur- 
pose than in liquidation of the claims against said company, and in the necessary 
expenses attendant thereon. 

2. And be it enacted, that this shall be a public act, and take effect immediately. 

Approved March 26, 1874. 





Life Insurance a Corner Stone. 


Jacos L. GREENE, the learned president of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, has addressed the following letter to the agents of 
the company at the opening of the fall campaign: ‘‘ The summer is 
ended ; the period of relaxation and recreation ends with it, and men 
turn again their minds and energies to the cares, responsibilities and 
work of their lives. Chiefest of their responsibilities is the care for their 
families. The first care after providing them bread for to-day, is to de- 
fending them against the contingency which may cut them off from pro- 
viding the bread for to-morrow. How few have any such sure defense! 
How few have been able to accumulate and set sacredly apart a fund 
fully adequate to provide for the future needs of their families! For the 
multitude who have not, there is no present resource, no present defense, 
no present fund possible but a policy of life insurance, for as large an 
amount as is necessary ; in a sound company, secured to the family, pro- 
tected against forfeiture as far as possible; an indemnity and not a spec 
ulation. Here is one of the greatest, most pressing, most important 1 
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consequence, of all the demands and needs of modern society ; a thing 
that lies at the very foundation of our present social and economical de- 
velopment. Life insurance is a corner stone in the new social order that 
js filing the world, and one of the greatest means by which such devel- 
opment is possible, Presented in its integrity and simplicity, it appeals 
only toa man’s duty, to his nobler part, and not to his selfish interests or 
instincts ; and therefore it is often a labor of patience and diligence, for 
which one gets little thanks, to make clear that duty and secure action so 
disinterested. But there is, there can be, no better secular work. Life 
insurance guards the family and insures its being ; the family guards life 
and character, the hope, the strength, the very substance of the civil, 
social and religious order. The results are not on the instant ; it takes 
years for your labors to show their full fruit in families saved and nour- 
ished, and society builded and strengthened thereby. But that is your 
work ; those are its results. What more beneficent vocation! And you 
can offer a policy which for security, certainty, equity and justice meets 
every point of the duty men owe in this thing. None can offer more. 
You can offer all that can be given. We ask you, therefore, to take up 
your work with new energy and new courage, knowing how great and 
how high is the need, how adequate and legitimate is that which you offer, 
and how real is your desert ; and in it we bid you a hearty, sincere God 
speed !” 





The Advantages of a Paid Fire Department. 


Arthe recent fire chiefs’ convention at Chicago Chiefs D. J. Swenie, 
James Battles, H. C. Sexton and J. R. Hopkins, composing a committee 
appointed to report on the topic, “‘ What are the advantages of a full paid 
fire department over that of a called and paid department combined ?” 
reported as follows: 


We consider the advantages of a full paid fire department of far greater importance 
than that of a part and full paid combined, because a full paid department invari- 
ably has a prescribed form of rules to go by, is insured to uniform discipline, always 
ready forthe emergency, competent to meet an occasion of fire with that strict regu- 
larity which every paid department should command; and any accessories which 
would jar with this discipline would, in our judgment, be more detrimental than 
beneficial in prompt efforts to suppress fires. Callmen, as you are aware, are gen- 
erally paid a mere trifle for their services—principally mechanics, employed in the 
workshops and manufactories throughout the city, and who on many occasions fail 
tohear the alarm for fire when sounded; so that in such instances their intended 
services are omitted, and the few well drilled men are deprived of the advantage which 
might or might not, according to circumstances, be derived by their presence. 
But here exists the danger in not having a sufficient number of men at the fire, if 
the occasion demands such ; but in any case the complement should be made up 
not of inexperienced men of the citizens or callmen, but of men who are well dis- 
ciplined and who are able to handle the apparatus with that dexterity which should 
characterize the well disciplined firemen. Besides, such departments as are run by 
call and full paid men are not as reliable, as there are delays in getting to work at 
fires by not having the men come with the apparatus; and then entirely inexperi- 
enced citizens must be called into service, whose aid may not be of any advantage 
whatsoever. We, therefore, for the reasons herein assigned, deem it poor economy 
torun any fire department on the half-and-half style; for what the taxpayers may 
gain in supporting a half paid fire department would amount to nothing compared 
to the confidence they would have with a good and efficient force, always on the alert 
in the preservation of life and property. In conclusion, your committee earnestly 
Tfecommends the adoption of the full paid system by every large city in the country. 





Insurance in France. 


Tue fire losses of the principal French companies have been in the fol- 
lowing proportions to total premium income during the past ten years: 


RM dyvieinectusedaes 57.77 per cont. | 1878.......sccccceccoces 47.59 per cent. 
SE atnicdvcwdessan 63.16 sis | Pn cncoctuscctvinsins - 46.70 “ 
I  Siiaerd-nwia iii 71.22 Ce Sas ccenennsesssesves 47-62 - 
EET 61.53 oe | Gi dstiedisenecomate 43-25 os 
SR etoiccgsexbucnes 51.99 ° "a REED RIMEE & 48.63 “ 


The commissions and expenses of thirteen of the principal companies 
averaged during the past year 35.66 percent ofthe premiums, The fiscal 
duties and taxes of twenty of the companies amounted to £505,280. That 
Sum includes the tax of three per cent upon the profits distributed to 
shareholders, The shareholders received less than the government— 
namely, £395,080. The insurance companies were among the first to 
suffer from increased taxation after the Franco-German war. Only sixteen 





out of a total of forty companies were able to declare a dividend for the 
past year, but half of the total number of companies have been established 
within the past five years. The premiums charged by twenty of the com- 
panies, as compared with the total sum assured, averaged eighty-two 
cents per 1000 francs—say 8d.:per £40. 

The premiums received last year—namely, £383,894—by the largest of 
the French companies, fall far short of those of any of our leading compa- 
nies. The same company, however (Compagnie d’ Assurances Generales), 
shows leviathan figures in its life department, namely : 


Life premium income.....0....cocccecssecccccccsscoces iebesneuembe 41,097,564 
Considerations for annuities received during the year................. 494.754 
BOONE Ts 0:06n008600snnccbhsereds caus eepenenesss sons cceseenee »308,29 

Be I ON TID 6s cheer ds dnbesesnnceesecorescescneseneende 28,287,766 
Immediate annuities, paid in the year.............0ccceeeeeeeeeeeees 472,609 
Life insurance claims paid in the year—493 for...-..............000005 345,047 


The company was established in 1818. Returning to our moutons—the 
fire insurance companies—it may be useful to some of our readers if we 
advise them always to ascertain what the ‘‘total guarantee fund” (¢otal 
des fonds de garantie) of a French fire company consists of. It is generally 
known, we believe, that most of the insurances in France are binding on 
both parties for ten years ; hence the premiums to be received (/es primes 
et portefeuille) are generally included in the total guarantee fund, but with- 
out any estimated deduction being made for the losses which will occur, 
The reserve fund and the capital uncalled are necessarily the principal” 
guarantees, The premiums to be received in respect of unexpired pol- 
icies by twenty of the companies amount to £21,284,346 ; but the reserve 
funds of the same companies only reach the sum of £3,000,027, and even 
the last-mentioned sum must be reduced by nearly £1,000,000 for dis- 
counted commissions and preliminary expenses not yet written off.— 
Insurance Post (London). ’ 





The Benefits of Endowment Insurance. 

AN objection to life insurance exists in the minds of some worthy persons, 
They consider it distrusting Providence, a scheme by which others are to 
be benefited at and by their death, and a matter of no special interest to 
them, because in no possible way can they be benefited by it. Others 
believe it to be betting upon human life—hence unworthy of their serious 
consideration. These views are oftentimes the outgrowth of superstition, 
but are more often the legitimate result of a lack of knowledge of the 
business. 

Ordinary life insurance is payable only at the death of the insured. 
Anyone obtaining such a policy understands that if he dies his family 
will receive the amount of the insurance. He knows also that if he lives 
to an advanced age he must either continue paying premiums or, what is 
equivalent, pay a larger sum for a limited number of years, and that the 
benefit of the money paid will be enjoyed by others. 

Endowment insurance has many attractive features which ordinary life 
policies do not possess. It is well calculated to meet the objections ad- 
vanced by those not favoring contracts payable only at the decease of the 
insured. Policies on the endowment plan contain the double provision 
for early death and for support in old age. Its holder enjoys the satis- 
faction of knowing that by its purchase he has secured protection for his 
family, and, at the same time, he is accumulating money for his own 
support, to be paid to him when most needed—when in advanced age, 
and, possibly, impaired health, he is unable to earn a livelihood, so easily 
secured while in the vigor of life. 

An endowment policy in a reliable company is a better investment than 
deposits in a savings bank. In case of death the amount of the policy 
far exceeds what the principal invested would have earned had the pre- 
miums been deposited in like manner in a bank—even should the insured 
live to the maturity of the policy. These favorable results are realized 
because a fixed annual payment is required and is moregjkely to be made 
than deposits ina bank are. Further, as it is so easy to use bank de- 
posits for imaginary needs or speculation, the chances are against such 
deposits remaining in the bank, if, indeed, they be made atall. 

Evefy community has examples of the benefit of life insurance as an in- 
vestment. Thousands of families every year are realizing its blessings, 
where otherwise would have been distress and want. Thousands of en- 
dowment policies are annually maturing, and the recipients bless the 
companies for the beneficent results and express their gratitude to the 
agent who induced them to insure. We cite a few of the many illustra- 
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tions which have come under our observation of the benefits of endow- Mr. S—— of Louisville, Ky., who at the time of insuring was ve 
ment insurance : wealthy, is now enjoying a pleasant home purchased with the only pg | 
Mr, N——,, a wealthy merchant of New York city, lost in the panic of | nant of his wealth—a matured endowment policy. : to 
1873 all his property except his endowment insurance. He and his fam- Mr. J—— of Cincinnati, a successful merchant, met with a reverse, and he 
ily are now enjoying the comforts of restored fortune, obtained by the re- | had it not been for the funds received from his endowment insurance p 
establishment in business which his matured endowments enabled him to | would have been forced into insolvency. the 
secure. A once prominent business man of Hartford, Conn., says he has occa & 
Mr. C—— of Chicago, who had lost his fortune in a speculative enter- | sion daily to regret that in his prosperity he did not secure an endowment 
prise, to whom the A£tna paid a large sum for his matured endowment, | policy. His property has gone, and with it the money which should have 
says he has reason to be thankful that he was prevailed upon to take such | been used to purchase the protection for old age which he now so much * 
a policy. needs,— The tna. the 
al 
his 
— . ’ spe 
Statement of British Fire Companies for 1883. his 
THE following tabulation, made up from The Insurance Blue Book, issued annually from the office of the Board of Trade at London, shows the income por 
and disbursements for 1883, and the funds at the beginning and end of the year, of fifty-six British fire insurance companies : wo! 
“=, —-- -<- he’ 
| Funds at Interest | | Dividends | | Surpl | Defi- . 
Beginning of Net Fees, etc., |Expenses of Cianeies or Amount le Tynts pt Megs» Reins Racineies Exch’ ish 
TariFF CompPANIEgs. ear, Ex- | Premiums |LessIncome|Losses Paid.| Manage- ommis- | to Profit E to : — d Added se Fuad | of Capital | ive of 
clusive of Received. | Tax, Bad ment, sions. | and Loss c oak ° lino P fi Snes SRN Beyond | Capital, re 
Capital. } Debts, etc. Account. ee pee rrea. Reserve. | Below’ wis 
| | — life 
£ £ Ee | ¢l «| c.| 4 | " 
| 
Alliance (L)......0c---cccees 598,275 312,960 46,584 152,186 51,494 | 87,218 | 82,500 | 584,421 | 550,000 156,480 | 427,941 | a hi 
Atlas (L)......cccccccrcceces 167,795 95,898 14.910 | 79,624 13,957 11,836 | 24,000 | 149,186 | 144,000 47,949 | 101,237] ...... vie 
British Reinsurance.......... — 3,482 61,026 1,027 | 43,196 1,777 56,099 | sesse0s | —2,Sor | 42,000 eee | 33,014 life 
Caledonian (L)......---.----| 263,752 ! 93,127 37,691 | 52,332 16,025 29,103 | 14,875 | 282,234 | g0,000 * 46,563 ON5.670 | cecccs hi 
Church of England (L)...... 33,889 5,528 | 1,301 | 341 2,193 399 224 | 37,500 | 40,000 2,764 96.796 | osnses 
City of London............+- 60,868 298,862 8,946 | 193,191 27,317 67,234 6,000 | 74,934 | 200,000 ee 2 eee | 74.497 han 
Commercial Union(L M)....| 515,960 746,092 17,666 | 494,746 96,601 125,729 | 15,000 | 547,641 | 250,000 373,046 174,595 | -ecece Wor 
CORY Gocdiicnsccs.ccsseses | 180,0c0 218,131 24,517 | 104,145 56,995 * 20,000 | 241,508 320,000 109,006 393,442 | cccace . 
Essex and Suffolk ........... | 115,658 20,977 3,733 | , 15,082 2,613 2,173 t 8,178 | 112.322 2,000 10,488 101,834 | -seecs ¥ 
Fire Insurance Association... 83,572 244,130 6.433 | 180,542 46,023 . 2 eee 70,374 200,000 122,065 | cece | 51,691 sup 
Glasgow and London........ | 28,254 150,740 | 3,608 109,601 13,765 34.443 1,202 | 23,590 66,230 a ror 51,780 B 
General (Ls) .....cccovcveccsess 61,699 77,756 | 2,551 48,642 17,468 12,845 5,000 | 58,041 50,000 38,878 19.163 | ...00- ut 
,Guardian (L).-..--....------ 453,401 376,835 58,019 227,887 | 45,214 64,089 50,Cc00 | 501,066 | 1,000,000 188,418 912,648 | ...... on fi 
Jaaperial cccccccccccccccccces 767,815 791,128 61,009 490,438 227,092 * 84,000 818,422 700,000 395,564 422,658 | ..ccce res 
Pi nvixctescseretstceeseses 185,595 76,853 9.530 60,114 6,856 13,655 20,200 | 171,153 I0I,000 38,427 SPRGED | scesin P 
Lancashire (L)....----.--+++ 379,863 591,344 26,264 472,657 79,968 93,779 27,436 | 323,639 272,908 295.672 | ee He: 
EMW EWG... cc cessciccsscccecs 173,699 104,407 9,633 47.939 17,026 11,004 41,250 | 170,579 125,000 52,234 118,345 | ..+0 som 
Lig Union (1)... .<ccccoccsss 72,605 40,112 4,709 18,923 6,191 5,478 15,000 | 71,833 60,000 20,056 SEIT | cesses : 
Bic ndcccsckrsiprcsscevanee 76,369 | 144,831 5,142 98,454 25,996 rt ere 78,012 112,014 72,416 | 51596 | seneee reca 
London Assur. Corp. (L M). 430,624 316,260 16,414 205,350 50,006 49.305 20,965 437,666 448,275 158,130 379,596 | veces bene 
London and Lancashire...... 245,682 499,000 24,852 324,979 67,628 87,957 14,816 274,155 185,200 249,500 | rt ae . 
London and Northwestern... 196 43,467 2,250 30,695 5,159 NT kaenes 1,437 | 61,840 ee | 20,297 him, 
London and Provincial ...... 22,826 187,774 1,633 130,792 30,167 CS ere 7,68 148,562 ye eer | 86,198 out 
Liverpool & Lon. & Globe (L)| 1,697,198 | 1,271,479 228,057 696,022 178,442 191,481 | 171,309 | 1,959,481 245,640 635,740 | 1,323,742 | .eceee " 
Manchester. .....2.....+---+- | 53.303 214,954 | 6,049 | 134,141 18,001 44,002 | 7,500 70,121 | 100,000 | 107,477] ...... | 37,356 suc 
Midland Counties (L)....---- 34,403 21,616 | 3,624 14,959 6,031 2,919 | 4,875 30,859 | 32,500 10,808 | 20,05 | ..seee tect 
National Fire Corporation .--| — 1,340 | 21,306 | 3,109 8,767 7,830 oS ree 2,500 | 75,476 30,653 | eee ses | 8,153 If 
National of [reland (L) ...... 79,920 128,177 23,118 | 84,909 | 10,244 25,344 12,000 98,718 | 100,000 64,089 | 34,629 | ...... 3 
North British and Merc.(L)..| 1,374,662 | 1,107,745 375,676 | 672,826 168,522 172,185 | 107,421 1,737,129 625,000 553+873 | 1,183,256 | ....+. vide 
Northern (L)....ccscccccces. 778,890 520,207 65,879 330,187 92,116 70,801 | 60,000 811,872 | 300,000 260, 104 551,708 | wees In p 
Norwich Union.........-...- 507,955 567,595 | 29,246 | 357,281 57,903 | 106,690 | 44,000 538,922 | 132,000 283,708 | 255,124 | «++ 
Patriotic (L).....+++++++++++- 15,324 14,437 5,512 | 4,690 2,204 1,181 7,929 19,268 | 121,985 7,219 | 12,049 | ecees carr! 
id eee 741,074 707,871 43,825 496, 300 200,600 * | 70,580 725,290 | 71,919 353,930 | 371,354 | «+++ 
Queen (L)... . 310,600 | 589,310 47,872 | 409,615 | 84,202 92,505 | 9,002 352,459 | 180,035 294,655 | 57,804 | cecces 
Royal (L)....-----....--++-+- 1,794,994 982,737 286,692 603.432 | 137,271 141,893 | 120,644 | 2,061,184 289,545 491,309 | 1,509,815 | «---+- 
Royal Exchange (L M)...... 177,908 | 140,079 9,070 | 59,075 | 24,511 Oe 5 ern | 227,764 689,220 70,040 157,724 | e+eeee 
Royal Farmers (L) .........- 136,779 36,852 11,182 | 24,530 | 7,595 3,855 | 14,592 134,241 72,694 18,426 | 15,815 | cesses 
Scottish Provincial (L)....... 98,694 42,274 10,398 24,260 | 6,135 5,809 | 12,000 103,161 60,000 21,137 | 82,024 | «---+ 
Scottish Union and Nat. (L). 203,276 202,593 20,106 | 142,971 | 30,519 25,166 45,211 182,107 | 282,571 101,297 80,810 | sseee 
Shropshire and N. Wales.... 12,361 8,501 3,361 | 10,701 1,569 1,244 | 3,889 6,821 51,852 4,251 2,570 | «+000 ~~ 
PUNO Eo scavcscrcecccccces 747,060 59.533 60,813 42,454 | 14,619 | 6,062 | 36,000 | 768,271 30,000 29,767 738,504 | seeeee com 
West of England (L)........ 771335 97,172 6,059 56,614 | 15,644 | 13,707 55,805 | 38,795 210,000 48,586 | aaseen 9,791 
VOCS (hs) occ cccescoccces | 225,162 62,848 11,464 | 36,653 8,087 | 7,126 | 18,000 | 229,608 50,000 31,424 | 198,184 | «.+++- $end 
Totals, 43 Companies....] 13,980,523 | 12,294,583 | 1,639,533 | 7,792,247 | 1,985,578 | 1,751,882 | 1,253,403 | 15,133,529 | 8,887,466 | 6,147,300 | 9,359,009 | 372,777 of a 
| | amin 
Non-Tariff Companies. | | : 
Bolton Mutual...........---- 25,363 10,238 1,647 379 | et eee | eveees 36,446 2,815 5.119 | 33,327 | «+++ ing t 
Brighton and Sussex......... 597 2,078 505 120 gos | 212 cxeane 1,944 11,690 1,039 95 = 
PE osaieeuvessecnrnenes 2,102 416 173 3I | 71 66 | 248 | 2,274 2,006 208 | 2,066 | «+--+ 
eee eee 51,371 45,656 3,422 41,084 | 4,589 7,218 | 5,267 42,290 52,667 22,828 | 19,462 | ---+++ for s 
Hand-in-Hand.... .........- | () 53,129 2,332 33,160 | 8,961 3,558 t 9,783 (f) Mutual. |_...... $) | wweeee drink 
BOOT OGD. csc cctcscceccess | 442 755 399 34 | 331 58 281 893 8,125 378 515 | oeeeee s 
Millers and General ......... | — 3,982 56,430 177 52,700 | 4,485 on — 21,573 27,253 28,215 | ceveee 49,788 cise | 
0 Se ee 142,765 217,548 4,956 133,528 | 10,110 56,417 t 8,049 | el re 108.774 | 48,391 | -eeeee en 
North of England™........... | 2,638 2,825 322 725 | 632 3 3,254 6,323 1.413 | 1,841 | seeeee 
Rossendale Mutual.......... 3,092 5,751 571 | 3,181 | 658 | 794 | t 630 4,151 6,003 2,876 1,275 | «++ee bya 
Star-Bowkett................ | —41,572 1,562 577 | 449 | 84r | of Oe ee | — 1,008 14,830 WE kcsews 17% fire ¢ 
United Fire Reinsurance..... 101,561 266,745 8,298 | 178,417 | 18,378 | 57,874 | 6,250 | 115,685 100,000 133,373 | verses 17; 
Wesleyan Methodist......... 14,181 4,087 458 927 | 736 121 | 62 16,880 1,250 | 2,044 14,836 | «+++ ment 
' | oe | | —_ ‘ 
Total Non-Tariff,13 Co’s| 338,559 667,219 23,838 | 444,727| 51,293 | 144,256 39,939 | 358,400 232,956 307,048 | 120,618 69,265 = 
Total Tariff, 43, as above.| 13,980,523 | 12,294,583 1,639,533 | 7,792,247 | 1,985,578 | 1,751,882 | 1,251,403 | 15,133,529 | 8,887,466 | 6,147,300 | 9,359,009 372:777 of th 
Sires. BAe eis - v4 se | ae oe 
Total business, 56 Co’s ..| 14,319,082 | 12,961,802 1,663,371 | 8,236,974 | 2,036,871 | 1,896,138 | 1,282,342 | 15,491,929 | 9,120,422 | 6,454,348 9,479,627 | 442,048 a 
' ‘ | ic 
(Those marked L. or M. transact life or marine insurance business. * Included in expenses. + Sums entered as dividends to Essex and Suftolk, Hand-in-Hand, Mutual and had | 
Rossendale were returned to policyholders or paid as members’ or guarantors’ interest. $ The ‘‘ General Accumulated Fund ”’ of the Hand-in-Hand amounts to £1,688,065, which 
is liable for both fire and life claims. § County and Pheenix figures of year 1882; those of 1883 at present unattainable. — Denotes that the offices were deficient by such 


sums, which are also deducted from the total additions, 
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I’ll Take the Risk. 


So says many a man when he is solicited to insure his life, and the risk 
to his family of living without insurance is pointed out. He means that 
he will not insure ; but he does not “‘ take the risk,” as he seems to sup- 

se. If the property were his own that the insurance is to cover, and if 
the loss would be his in case the risk should fall in, then he would take 
the risk ; but as it is, he allows his family to take the risk by refusing to 
insure their property. 

Inageneral sense a man’s right to himself and to his own services is 
unquestionable. But in so far as he has pledged his services to another, 
they are not his own any more than securities pledged for the payment of 
aloan are the borrower's, They are his when he redeems them by paying 
his note, and not before. So aman who has a family has, ipso facto, to 
speak in legal phrase—by that very fact, or doing—pledged his property, 
his services, for their support. Every risk incurred upon his productive 
powers isa risk to his family and not to himself, in the sense that he 
would suffer or lose by it. A man will die when his time comes, whether 
he is insured or not. 

In so far as man’s family are dependent upon his labor, to that extent 
ishe, in a moral sense, adebtor tothem. He holds his ability to produce 
wealth as a sacred trust to be discharged for their benefit. We do not 
wish to press this in an offensive sense, but simply to show the bearing of 
life insurance upon an obligation which all cheerfully recognize. We ap- 
peal to the reader to say if we have not stated the case truly. 

Do you take the risk when you refuse to insure? Would the loss, 
which the absence of insurance would make, fall upon you in case your 
life should fail? Do you not use for other purposes less sacred the money 
which would, if you insured, go to protect your family? On the other 
hand, do not your family carry the risk as long as you remain uninsured ? 
Would not the loss be theirs in case of your death? 

We freely concede every man’s superior interest in his own family, his 
superior affection for them, and the perfect rectitude of his intentions. 
But it is a question of method ; and there the insurance solicitor stands 
on firm ground, and must, in justice to the vocation he has undertaken, 
press the logic of insurance upon both the judgment and the conscience. 
He sees the danger more clearly than other men see it. He remembers 
some man who insured just in time to save his family from poverty; he 
recalls another who might have done so, but did not; he has seen the 
benefits of insurance in so many ways that it becomes a sort of gospel to 
him, and he should be pardoned if he seems to urge it ‘‘in season and 
out of season.” It can hardly be out of season to urge a man to take 
such precautions as the best business customs of the day approve to pro- 
tect his family and his estate. 

If anyone is unwilling to ‘‘ take the risk” of leaving his family unpro- 
vided for, so that they shall not bear it, let him insure his life forthwith. 
In paying the premiums on his policy he will put the risk where it will be 
carried with danger to no one.—. Y. News-Letter. 








MERE MENTION. 


—The Maryland Life Insurance Company is now doing business in 
some of the Southern States. 

—Dr. R. M. Williamson of Charlotte, N. C., took a dose of fluid extract 
of aconite to reduce his pulse-beat, in order to pass a life insurance ex- 
amination, But he climbed up the golden stairs right away without hav- 
ing time to get his policy. 

—Henry Runge, an insurance agent of Hoboken, was recently arrested 
for soaking his bed in kerosene and setting it afire. Intoxicated with 
drink, he thought that he was the “‘ Fire King” and had a right to exer- 
tise the fiery prerogative. 

—A combination hose carriage and fire extinguisher has been invented 
bya Providence man. Equipped, the conveyance carries two sixty-gallon 
fire extinguisher cylinders, a reel carrying 600 feet of hose, and an apart- 
ment for minor equipments. 

—Since recent large fires in Atlanta, Ga., demonstrated the deficiency 
of the water supply, the inefficiency of the fire department and the in- 
Sufficiency of the fire apparatus; all policies issued in Atlanta have had 
attached to it a slip, on which was printed in red ink that fifteen per cent 
had been added to the regular rates on account of the dangerous condi- 





tion of the city. The city authorities, stirred up by the citizens, came to 
terms with the underwriters a few days ago by agreeing to equip Atlanta 
with two new fire companies if the additional fifteen per cent in rates 
should be taken off. 

—The Chicago Investigator’s report of the convention of the Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of the Northwest noted a large number of per- 
sons present who were not there, including T. W. Johnston, who died on 
Monday, September 8, before the convention began. 

—Says The Cincinnati Price Current: ‘‘ THe Specraror gives a list of 
the names of persons living in Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona who 
have large amounts insured on their lives. If we lived in either State we 
would invest our entire pile in life insurance. ‘ We've bin thar.’” 

—Adolph Langsdorf, formerly an insurance agent in St. Louis, and 
lately an insurance broker, has been disqualified from acting in that ca- 
pacity by the Board of Underwriters on a charge of withholding and 
appropriating to his own use premiums received on policies taken out by 
him for customers. 

—The Scottish Imperial Insurance Company used to do business in 
France, but withdrew from that country some two years ago. A claimant 
in Paris lately instituted a suit against the company, and the company re- 
fusing to appear, and there being no assets in France to levy on, the 
Scottish Imperial has been pronounced to be insolvent. 

—TuE SPECTATOR predicted when Secretary Currier took hold of the 
farm department of the Home of New York, that he would soon make 
himself felt, but we hardly looked for the astonishing results already 
shown. Six months in the field, only, and a hard working army of 1600 
men are piling in daily reports at a rate that is highly gratifying. The 
Home, in its farm department, will soon occupy as enviable a position as 
that already attained in its commercial department. 

— Our readers will notice in this issue the card of Mrs. M. R. Smith of 
Chicago, and agents who have surplus lines to place will find that they 
can send them to Mrs. Smith and have them placed in a satisfactory 
manner. She has already built up a large business in this line and agents 
can rely upon prompt and careful handling of all business entrusted to 
her care. She offers well-known references, such as the Traders Insur- 
ance Company, Wm. E. & Wm. F. Rollo & Co., and Chicago National 
Bank. Her aim is to get local rates, co-operating only with reliable 
agents, and to furnish only responsible companies. 

—A suit is on trial in the United States Court, at Hartford, brought by 
the Prudential Life of London against the Aitna Life of Hartford, on a 
policy of insurance issued by the tna to the International Life Assur- 
ance Society of England on the life of Edward Lawson of Halifax for 
$5000, which was a part of a reinsurance of £3000. The policy was 
issued May 20, 1861. The international policy was transferred to the 
Prudential Life Assurance Company by a series of successions, and was 
payable to the heirs or assigns of Edward Lawson within ninety days after 
proof of death. Defendants deny the entire validity of the contract and 
claim prior settlement with Mr. Lawson. Plaintiffs sue for $5000 and 
$1,495.85 interest. 

—The Philadelphia papers are agitating the importance that new mains 
of greater capacity should be built for distributing the city’s water sup- 
ply. The chief engineer also has called the attention of the city council 
more than once to the defenseless condition of some districts of the city, 
owing to a defective water supply. The North American, commenting on 
this subject, says: ‘* The truth is that the older mains are daily becoming 
less adequate to the work they are required to do, and the series of breaks 
which occurred a few days ago ought to be fair notice that the work of re- 
habilitation cannot be deferred much longer. The system of distribution 
ought to be so arranged that a break that is not superficial could be 
found at once and the proper remedy applied. Our supply will remain 
defective until such a system shall have been adopted.” 

—To succeed the late A. Van Allen the directors of the Commerce In- 
surance Company of Albany have elected the vice-president for seventeen 
years, Jarrett A. Van Allen, to be president, and Chauncey P, Williams 
has been chosen vice-president. R. V. DeWitt continues as secretary of 
the company. Mr. Van Allen, the new president, is an active and ener- 
getic underwriter, and, metaphorically speaking, is the bone and sinew 
of the Commerce Insurance Company. As president, we understand 
that he will continue as the active manager of the company, though, prob- 
ably, in devoting his time also to matters of financiering in connection with 
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the company, he will not be able to supervise matters of detail in connec- 
tion with the underwriting business as of old. We congratulate Mr. Van 
Allen on his well-earned promotion. Twenty-five years ago the Com- 
merce was organized, and Mr. Van Allen'was secretary from the organiza- 
tion until 1866, when he was elected to the vice-presidency. 


—During the past week the daily papers have reported the arrest of 
Elijah Alliger, at one time an underwriter of high standing in New York; 
but of late years he has fallen from grace with his old friends for good 
cause. It seems that Alliger, on September 6, borrowed $100 from the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company and left a United States bond as security. 
Later he tried to borrow $500 more, but the loan was held in abeyance 
until inquiry could be made concerning the genuineness of the bond. It 
was learned through the sub-treasury that the bond had been issued to J. 
F. E. Prud’homme, and that payment on it had been stopped on the 
ground that it had been stolen. The name of Prud’homme had been 
erased with chemicals, and the name Elijah Alliger clumsily written in its 
place. It was claimed by Alliger, who was represented before United 
States Commissioner Griffith by ex-Assistant United States District At- 
torney Hess and James P. Davenport, that he had bought the bond from 
some unknown person, who had volunteered to exchange the original 
bond for one registered in Alliger’s name. Mr. Alliger gave $3000 bail 
for his appearance in court. 

—When baby “ farming” and baby insurance are brought together, good 
morals fall below par. An Ohio paper prints an interview with the pro- 
prietress of a baby ‘‘ farm.” She charges $2 a week to board babies, and 
then secures insurance policies on their lives. She explained that she in- 
sures them ‘‘ so that when they die she can give them a decent burial.” 
This woman acknowledged that frequently she met with great difficulty 
to collect board money from mothers, and was sometimes unable to get 
anything for boarding their babies. Where children thus become out- 
casts on a baby ‘“‘farm” are we too suspicious of poor human nature to 
venture the statement that the baby ‘‘ farmers” would prefer the infant to 
leave this life of trial, especially if there be a life policy valued at $20 or 
more hanging over its head? It costs five cents a week to insure a baby, 
and it is stated that there are numbers of children in Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dayton and other cities thus insured. Whatever may be the 
benefits of ordinary baby insurance, we agree with The Cleveland 
Leader in the opinion that there can be no doubt that the infantile insur- 
ance business combined with baby ‘‘ farming ” is bound to be a profitable 
business, and were it not for the good moral reputation that we have en- 
joyed, we might be inclined to leave insurance journalism and branch out 
into the business ourselves, 


—A detective arrested Robert P, Long, the manager of the Maryland 
Guaranty Life Insurance Association, at Baltimore, on September 16, and 
claims to have facts to prove that the association is a graveyard insurance 
scheme of the worst kind. The detective states that on May 3 they re- 
ceived a letter from W. W. Stroupe of Fisherville, Dauphin county, Pa., 
inclosing five claims for insurance on dead persons, which the company 
had not paid according to agreement, although their prospectus promised 
to pay within ninety days after date. The names of the decedents were: 
Catharine Etzwiler, twenty-six years old, insured for $1000, in favor of 
Elizabeth Bowerman ; Susannah Hoffmann, eighty-five years old, insured 
for $1000, in favor of D. W. Tobias, and $2000 in favor of Andrew Bow- 
erman ; Rebecca Harmon, forty-two years old, insured for $1000, in favor 
of D. W. Tobias; Michael Miller, seventy years old, insured for $1000, 
in favor of W. W. Stroupe, and Mary Critchfield, eighty-three years old, 
insured for $3000 in favor of Roland Critchfield. The prospectus of the 
association sets forth that ‘no medical examination is necessary, and that 
$12 will secure a $1000 certificate and $20 a $2000 certificate upon the 
lives of persons between twenty and eighty-eight years of age.” 

—The underwriters of Chicago, during the convention of chief engineers, 
extended to that body an invitation to a banquet at Pullman, a suburb, 
and made a botch of the affair, as they always have done whenever they 
attempted to entertain the members of the National Association of Fire 
Engineers. On this occasion the invitations to the various chiefs were 
not sent out properly, and as a consequence some of the chiefs were 
omitted ; others, who had their wives or their daughters with them, found 
that their ladies received no invitations, while other ladies were invited, 
and the affair was so badly managed that it proved far from complimentary 
to the chief engineers, many of whom took the first train back to Chicago, 
refusing to countenance an entertainment where such discrimination was 
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shown. Honorary members of the association were entirely omitted fro 
the list of those invited to the banquet, and much feeling was caused . 
consequence. Substantially the same mismanagement occurred in ii 
when the chiefs met there some years ago. We are sure that this ota 
from no intention on the part of the underwriters to slight anybody iden. 
tified with the National Association of Fire Engineers. It is simply a 
matter of mismanagement, and we would suggest that hereafter, when 
underwriters propose to entertain the members of another Organization 
like the chiefs’ association, the officers of such organization be used as a 
medium for the distribution of invitations. When this course is pursued 
the responsibility of distributing the invitations rests with the officers of 
the invited association, and cannot be charged to the account of the enter. 
tainers. 


—Ourreaders have probably seen accounts of the slow time said tobe made 
by the London Fire Brigade in turning out at fires. Captain Shaw, on his visit 
to this country three years ago, was surprised at the celerity that some of 
the fire companies in the cities displayed in ‘‘ hitching up” and getting out 
to fires. While Captain Shaw severely criticised many of the American 
methods of putting out fires, he nevertheless was a close observer of 
everything he saw while here, and when he saw a good thing he remem. 
bered it. It is evident that the London Fire Brigade has profited by that 
American visit. A London paper tells us that at a recent test of the cel. 
erity of the Metropolitan brigade, the commander went outside the build. 
ing and rang the bell, then “a fireman came to the door instantly and 
received orders to turn out for drill. All at once, as if by magic, bells 
rang everywhere, men came rushing in from every direction, putting on 
helmets and coats and belts as they came; horses were run out from 
stables and harnessed in the fire steamers instantaneously ; and then, ata 
given signal, the man in charge of one of the steamers pulled a cord at. 
tached to the ceiling, the doors flew open, and in twenty seconds from 
the time the alarm was given the steamer was flying down the Southwark 
Bridge road. Sometimes the work can be done in sixteen seconds. Mr, 
Simons informed us that in some American cities the brigades boast of 
being able to turn out in quicker time, but it is difficult to see how it 
could be done. There is every possible arrangement made for saving 
time; bells can be switched on to ring up every or any man in the place, 
Two pairs of horses always stand ready in the stables with their heads 
turned to the door. A balance lifts the weight of the collar off their 
shoulders as they stand, but by a simple and instantaneous action the 
cord is removed, the horse cloth is whipped off, and the horses are at- 
tached to the pole within two or three seconds of the order being given.” 


—There was an interesting insurance fraud case tried in an English 
court not many days ago. The suit was that of Powers vs. Hermer, and 
the plaintiff, a Colonial broker, carrying on business in Bishopsgate 
street, London, sued to recover the sum of $3535 for breach of agree- 
ment, to which the defendant, a Russian merchant, lodged several pleas 
denying responsibility. On the 17th of July, 1883, the plaintiff purchased, 
through the defendant, for $23,500, a cargo of linseed, bristles and feath- 
ers, which were to arrive in the port of London from Libau, in Russia, 
The cargo, which was insured for $100,000, consisted simply of a quantity 
of rubbish, and doubtless it was the intention of those who put those 
things on board at Libau to commit a fraud on the insurance companies, 
and that the ship should never reach the port of London. By some bung- 
ling, however, on the part of the captain, she did reach London, and then, 
on being overhauled, it was found that that which had been insured for 
$100,000 was comparatively worthless, and realized only $400. The 
plaintiff thereupon, after inspecting the rubbish on board, which he found 
covered with a few bags of good linseed, and which, it is claimed, was 
placed there for the purpose of providing against any accident at sea 
where the captain might be called upon to produce, went to the defend- 
ant’s office, said he had been swindled, and insisted upon the return of 
his money. The defendant referred him to Mr. Hermer of Libau, giving 
him a letter, in which he said that on his proceeding to Russia he was to 
make the best terms he could, and he (the defendant) would be respon- 
sible for any deficiency. The plaintiff went to Russia, and, after a great 
deal of difficulty, succeeded in getting $7500 in cash and three bills of 
$2500. On his return to England, the plaintiff discovered, also, a defi- 
ciency of 400 quarters of cargo for which he had been charged, and that, 
together with the deficiency in the sum paid (the three $2500 bills having 
been dishonored), formed the subject of the claim sued on. The jury 
found for the plaintiff for the $3535 claimed. 
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